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wie Dalton mit denselben Sehwierigkeiten kampfend als ich, sie vielleicht siegreicher iiberwunden habe!77 Berzelius laid a broad foundation of facts, and then generalized cautiously. Referring to certain facts which seemed to be well established by experiment/ Dalton2 said: " No principle has yet been suggested to account for the phenomena; till that is done I think we ought to investigate the facts with great care, and not suffer ourselves to be led to adopt these analyses till some reason can be discovered for them.'7
The field opened by Berzelius found many cultivators. The establishment of the law of multiples on a basis of facts, independently of any theory of the structure of homogeneous substances, suggested that the compositions of many compounds might be expressed by using that law only. In his System of Chemistry, Thomson3 gave the weights of various acids and bases that neutralized one another, saying that these numbers were "independent of the hypothesis of Dalton.'7 In his Elements of Chemical Philosophy, Davy (in 1812) stated the laws of chemical combination, and then gave a very brief account of the atomic theory. Wollaston4 (in 1814) deduced the equivalent weights of twelve elements and forty five compounds from the analyses, mostly made by other chemists, of many compounds. Wollaston wished to find the quantities of various elements and compounds which actually combined, and the quantities of the products of these combinations; "practical convenience77 was his "sole guide.77 He thought that the term equivalent weight was less theoretical than atomic weight. In order to make his results easily used by analysts, Wollaston invented an instrument called a uLogometric scale of chemical equivalents adapted for experimental and manufacturing chemists.77 5
1 The combinations of gases in equal and multiple volumes.
2 New System.    Appendix to Part III, p. 349. 8 Fourth edition, 1810, pp. 630, 631.
4Phil Trans, for 1814 (Part I), p. 1.
6 The instrument consists of a flat piece of wood, the central part of which is movable; the names of many elements and compounds are marked on either side of the slide, with a number a ttached to each. The number on the slide expressing the weight taken of one of two reacting substances is placed opposite the name of that substance, and the number now found opposite the name of the other reacting substance, on the fixed part of the instrument, expresses the